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ABSTRACT 

Two experiments using the same design and* subjects 
drawn from the same populations tested two accounts of 
schema-directed text processing, the selective attention hypothesis 
that suggests readers identify text elements as important or 
unimportant on the basis of an engaged, operative, or subsuming 
schema; and the slot-filling hypothesis that states that* important 
elements are learned simply because the subsuming schema provides a 
slot for them. In the first experiment, 16 policemen , t 20 real estate 
students, and 19 education undergraduates rated the relative 
importance of sentences in a story after being randomly assigned to 
one of three perspectives : burglar , prospective homebuyer, and no 
specified perspective. Results revealed that reader perspective is a 
powerful determinant of perceived importance . In the second 
experiment, subjects, divided equally among the three perspectives, 
read the passage on a PLATO screen, one sentence at a time, with the 
reading times for all sentences being automatically recorded. Their 
recall was also tested by means of a free-recall protocol. Results 
once again confirmed the importance of perspective , with readers 
spending more time on those portions of the text relevant to their 
assigned perspectives. Although not conclusive, these results support 
the selective attention hypothesis, while providing no support for 
the slot-filling hypothesis. (JL) 
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Readers' existing knowledge structures (their schemata) influence the compre- 
hension, recall, and perceived importance of el emo/ts thah make up a text 
(e.g., Pichert & Anderson, 1977). In this stud/, two explanations of how 
schemata might function during encoding were telted. The selective attention 
hypothesis makes the prediction that activated schemata would lead the reader 
to i x denti fy certain text elements as important- aro cause an increase in 
processing for those schema- relevant ideas. The slot-fi I ling hypothesis,, 
by contrast, posits that a schema provides a ready structure into which 
relevant information can be easily assimilated with no more processing 
required. Both hypotheses predict that Subjects, given di fferent perspec- 
tives to take whi I e reading a story, will identify appropriate text elements 
as most important and will recall more ideas relevant to their assigned 
perspective. The hypotheses di ffer in that only the selective attention 
hypothesis predicts that readers will spend more time reading perspective- 
relevant ideas. Two experiments were performed. In both, subjects were 
assigned to three perspective conditions (burglar, homebuyer, control), and 
were chosen to represent three naturally occurring perspectives (police, 
real estate, and education students). In the first experiment, it was found 
that subjects rated text elements relevant to their assigned perspective as 
more important than perspective- i rrelevant ideas. In the second study, the 
text was presented via a computer-assisted instruction system that permitted 
the measurement of reading time for individual sentences. The results con- 
firmed the powerful role of assigned, as opposed to naturally occurring, 
perspective in determining the likelihood of recall. Consistent with the 
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attention-focusing hypothesis, readers spent more time on 'sentences containing 
information important to their perspective. 
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Reading i n Perspective: 
What Real Cops and Pretend Burg lars Look for in a Stqry 

In order tp describe human cognition, it is convenient to analyze it ( 

into structures and processes. Although these two aspects are inseparably 

intertwined, the study of cognition most often proceeds by focusing in turn 

on one and then the other. When attention is turned to modeling the struc- 

V 

ture, the nature of processing is relegated to convenient assumptions. 
Similarly, process models entail assumptions about structure. 

Recent descriptions of text comprehension and memory have been directed 
toward structure as embodied by schema theory (see Anderson, 1977; Rumelhart 
6 Or tony, 1977; Schallert, 1982; Schank 6 Abelson, 1977 for detailed 
accounts). Essentially, a schema represents a prototypical model of an 
object or event based on pric^r experience and specifies the component 
parameters and relations between parameters which constitute the model. 
The parameters of a schema are conceived pf as slots or placeholders into 
which incoming information relevant to the schema can be assimilated. 
Because of theoretical concentration on the structure of cognition, experi- 
mental work in the area of text comprehension has focused on analyzing 
products, .such as recall and recognition measures. Thus, we know from 
previous research (e.g., Bower, Black, 6 Turner, 1979; Pichert & Anderson, 
1977) that information related to a reader's engaged schema is better 
learned and recalled than information not related to the schema. Few 
attempts have been made to observe or measure process variables directly. 
The question to be dealt with in this paper centers on the mechanism or 
mechanisms by which this increase in learning and recall is achieved, 
Anderson and Pichert (1978) have investigated the process by which schemata 
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facilitate recall, and found evidence that schemata guide retrieval. In the 
present research, we will investigate how schemata function during initial 
comprehension. 

Speci f i cal ly , we intend to test two hypotheses of how schemata enhance^ 
the learning and recall of prose material , selective attention and slot- 
filling (Pichert & Anderson, 1977). The selective attention hypothesis 
suggests that as people read, they identify text elements as important or 
unimportant on the basis of an engaged , ope rat i ve or subsuming schema. 
Presumably, the important elements are those that are possible instantiations 
of slots in the subsuming schema. Because these text elements have been 
identified as schematically important, the reader allocates extra attention 
to their processing in order to incorporate the information into the> 
activated schema. This extra attention results in the better learning and 
recall of those schematically important text items. For example, a 
prospective homebuyer would be expected to pay greater attention when 
reading text elements that refer to the condition of a home and its need 
for repairs (e.g., plumbing, roof) or the desirability of the location of 
the house (e.g., distance to nearest school) than to comments about the 
occupation of the previous owner. Bower (1976) advanced an early version 
of this hypothesis when he suggested that the higher a proposition was in 
a story structure, the more attention a reader would allocate to it. 

According to the slot-f i 1 1 ing hypothesis, a different set of predictions 
is made. Again it Is assumed that the text elements are identified as 
schematically important or unimportant, but here the important elements are 
learned simply because the subsuming schema provides a slot for them. The 
assumption here is that" the availability of a slot for the incoming 

l 
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information reduces the necessity of allocating extra attention for learning 
that piece of information. In fact, even less processing than usual might 
be required. By this account, the slot provides a ready interpretation of 
the new information and reduces the processing demands when compared to more 
active construction. For example, consider again the homebuyer schema. As 
a prospective homebuyer reads about a home for sale, he/she expects certain 
types of information to appear. I terns such as the price of the home, i ts 
location arid a description of the number of rooms will nearly always be 
included. Since the homebuyer expects this information on the basis of 
his/her homebuyer schema, he/she should not require any extra attention or 
effort to ^ass i mi late it. The slot hypothesis is a direct descendant of 
Ausubel's (I963) concept of ideational scaffolding: meaningful learning 
requires that incoming information be meshed with existing knowledge struc- 
tures. Also related to the slot hypothesis is Craik and Lockhart's (1972) 
suggestion that when the material to be learned is compatible with existing 
structures, it M wi I I be processed to a deep level more rapidly than less 
meaningful stimuli and wi I I be well-retained 11 (p. 676). While the slot and 

attent ional hypo theses^^^ not exhaust the possibilities of how schemata 

\ 

might influence process i no) du ri ng comprehension, they each give a reasonable 
account of why schema- re I evan t information is better recalled. 

One way to test these two hypotheses is to manipulate the schematic 
importance of various text elements and see if readers 1 attention changes 
when they encounter these elements. In the present study, reading time was 
chosen as a proximal indicator of readers' attention. If the attention 
allocation hypothesis is correct and if the additional processing requires 
, extra time, then readers should spend more time reading those sections of 
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the text which contain information relevant to their operative perspective. 
If the slot-filling hypothesis is correct, no additional time should be 
requ i red. 

Schematic importance was manipulated by asking readers to adopt an 
^ssignedperspecti ve (Anderson 6 Pichert, 1978; Pichert & Anderson , 1 977) . ■ 
Asking someone to assume a particular perspective may serve to focus 
attention on spec i f ! c por ti ons of the texJL in much the same fashion as 
supplying the reader wi th a set of instructional objectives (e.g., Rothkopf 
& Billington, 1979) or with inserted questions all querying the same sort 
of information (e.g., Reynolds & Anderson, in press; Reynolds, Standi ford, 
6 Anderson, 1979). On' the other hand, the reader who assumes a perspective 
may come to expect certain types of information. The readers 1 knowledge of 
the types of information important to a burglar, for example, couldprime 
them to process such information rapidly. Thus, although asking a reader 
to assume a perspective during reading may not be representative of all . 
reading, it may approximate the task demands of directed study or of other 
situations where the reader anticipates apd searches for certain types of 
i nformatfon. m 

\\ should be boted that although the hypotheses to be tested have been 
stated in schema-theoretic terms, both the selective attention and slot- 
filling hypotheses are compatible with a range of other structural 
assumptions. Therefore, a test of these hypotheses will not differentially 
support schema theory as a description of knowledge structure. Rather, 
such a test may serve to elaborate the theory further by adding procedural 
information to the structural model. 
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So far, there is very little research in which reading times have been 
used to test the at ten t i ona I and slot hypotheses, and that which has been 
done has produced conflicting results. Cirilo and Foss ( 1 98O) tested the 
selective attention hypothesis as it related to the structural importance of 
a sentence in a text. When target sentences were important to a story, as 
determined by hierarchical story structure analysis, they received longer 
reading *t imes than when the same sentences were unimportant. Additional 
support for the selective attention hypothesis comes from research on the 
effect of inserted questions. Although studies in which overall reading 
times were measured have produced mixed results (see Faw 6 Waller, 1976; 
and Reynolds, et al., % l979, for reviews), when reading times for smaller 
segments of text have been, exami ned (Reynolds & Anderson, in press; Reynolds, 
et al., 1979), it has been found that readers selectively attend to informa- 
tion made important by inserted questions and spend less time on material 

irrelevant to the questions. Rothkopf and Billington (1979) demonstrated 

y - - 

a similar effect for reading times and number of eye fixations op sentences 
relevant to prememorized instructional objectives. 

To date, there is little evidence favoring the slot hypothecs. In 
fact, with the possible exception of a study by Grabe ( 1 979) #~ t-h€re is no 
direct support. Indirect support can be drawn from a studyyoy Steffenson, 
Joag-Dev and Anderson (1979) who asked American and Indian (natives of 
India) subjects to read two stories: one about a typicaK American wedding 
and one about a typical Indian wedding. They found^hat subjects not only 
recalled more of the culturally f ami I iar passage, but also were ab l v e to 
read it in less time than the culturally unfamiliar passage. 

o 
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There are, however, some difficulties withdrawing conclusions about 
the viability of theSeTective attention and slot hypothesis on the basis 
of the existing evidence. In the study by Steffensen et a] . (1979) only 
overall reading times ^were recorded. Analyses of total reading times can 
mask differences in reading time within a passage (e.g., Reynolds et a)., 
1979), and it impossible that within a passage, schema-governed selective 

♦ 

attention was functioning. In the study by Cirilo and Foss ( 1 980) , 
importance was manipulated by having the same sentence appear in different 
stories, which may have introduced contextual confounds, 

Grabe (1979, Experiment l) has tested the selective attention and slot- 
filling hypothesis in a studyjjn which reading times for individual 
sentences were anqjj^zed^nd passage context was controlled. College 
students read an adaptation of Pichert and Anderson's (1977) story about 
two boys playing hooky or a story about a gi r b attendi ng her first day of 
preschool. Before reading the story, subjects wfere asked to assume one of 

two assigned perspectives: burglar or homebuyer for the M p|aying hooky 11 ' 

u 

story, and child psychologist or toy manufacturer for the n preschpol n story. 
The stories were presented one sentence at a time by slide projector that 
the ; students could advance by pressing a key. An analysis of variance of 
reading times, with story, perspective, and sentence importance as factors 
produced no significant effects, This study failed to support the selec-* 
tive attention hypothesis and appeared to favor the slot-filling hypothesis 
because important text elements were recalled better, but did not require 
additional reading time. Grabe concluded that M on thei basis of inspection 
time data, differences In recall could not be attributed to spending a 
greater amount of viewing time on sentences important to that perspecti ve H 
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(p. 167). There are, however, methodological difficulties with the study 
which mitigate the impact of this concjusjon. First, sentence importance 
was determined on the basis-of overalj Importance ratings, apparently wlth- 
A out Vespect to the raters 1 perspectives. Therefore* the test of the-^ffect 

of sentence importance on reading time (and also recall) did not take into 
account importance as defined for a particular perspective. Rater 
perspectives were ignored de^ptte the i r dramat i c influence on importance 
ratings (Pichert 6 Anderson, 1977)* Second, ^in order toxontro! for differ- 
ences in the length and difficulty of the sentences, Grabe standardized the 
reading times for each sentence setting the mean to zero an^ the standard 
deviation to one, before entering them into the analyses. Therefore, it 
would have been imp\ssib1e to have found any difference between the reading 
times for important and unimportant sentences since t^c mean of eac|was, , 
by* def i ni tion, zero. ^ 

To summarize, the purpose of the present investigation was to test two 

accounts of schema-directed text processing. Assuming that readers recall 

» • 

more perspective-relevant information, reading times provide the test of 
process. If readers spend more time oh perspective-relevant text ^egmen ts , 
the selective attention hypotheses will be supported. "If they Spend an 
equal or greater amount of time on the i rre levant^gmcnts , the slot account 
will be upheld. A secondary purpose of the>study was to examine the role 
of both "natural" and assigned perspectives. Asking- people to assume 
affected perspective may serve to focus their attention on relevant-portions 
of the text, as does presenting them with objectives or inserted questions. 
At^the same time, the readers own background may provide ready niches into ? 
which appropriate information is assimilated without add i t I o^jP process i ng 
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demands. In the present study,, subjects were recruited from police, real 
"estate, ancTeducat i on classes in order to provide ecological analogues of 
Che burglar, homebuyer, and control perspectives, respectively. This 
design also permitted a test of the general i ty "of the assigned perspect i ve 
effects across readers with varying backgrounds 'and interests. Two experi- 
ments are Reported. The first tested the^ef feet of natural and assigned 
perspectives on importance ratings and served to val i date the perspective 
relevance of the selected sentences with the appropriate subject popula- * 

tions. In the second experiment, the text was presented by computer, and 

* - ■ 

reading times were recorded. 

In the present research, we attempted to improve on the previous work 
in several ways. First, subjects^ reading times were recorded for each 
sentence. This allowed us to detect variations in the attention allocated v 
to small segments of the same experimental passage. » Second, importance was 
manipulated by varying the reader's perspective. This permitted a completely 
crossed design. Wh^t was important information from one perspective was 
unimportant from the Qther; Thus, possible confounding factors such as word 
frequency, semantic complexity, and sen tence I engths were eliminated. 
Further, since the same passage was read regardless of perspect i ve, possible 
confounds from the accompanying texts were also avoided. 

Exper imen t I , 

Method , 

Design and subjects . Reader background ^polic^s, real estate, education) 
and assigned perspective (burglar, homebuyer, control), both between-subjects 
variables, and sentence type (burglar vs. homebuyer) , -a wi th i n-subj ects 
variable, were combined in a 3 *x 3 x 2 factorial design. The subjects were 

* : ■• •. . 13 ,. .;.(•• •• 
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16 policemen enrolled in a summer training institute at the Un i versji ty of 
1 1 1 inois, 20 students in a course in real estate at Parkland Junior College, 
and 19 undergraduate^ enrol led in an introductory educational psychology 
course at the University of Illinois. Subjects volunteered and were paid 
for participation in the study. 

Materials and procedures . The passage was an expanded adaptation of a 
story by Pichert and Anderson (1977), that related the exploits of two 
schoolboys who play hooky and spend the day "messing a round' h ~ i n the other- 
wise unoccupied home of one of the boys.- The passage contains information 
that would be of special interest to a burglar (e.g., the location of 
jewelry and furs, the fact that the side door was usually unlocked) or to a 
prd^pective homebuyer f (e.g. , the panelled and carpeted den , the' damp and 
musty basement). The 66-sentence, 91^-word passage was modified so that 
individual sentences contained information important to only one of the 
perspectives (20 for each perspective) or to neither perspective (i.e., 
26 "filler" sentences). & . 

Subjects were tested ui groups of 5 to 20. The instructor explained 
that when someone reads a story, some parts of it seem more important than 
others. The subjects were told that their job would be to rate the relative 
importance of sentences in a story. They were asked to read through the 
entire story once before -making their ratings. At each testing session, 
subjects were randomly assigned one of three sets of instructions: to take 
the perspective of a burglar and to keep that perspective in mind when 
reading the story and rating its sentences, to take a homebuyer perspective, 
or to read the passage with no perspective speci f ied U^e. , the "control" 
perspective). The^i nst ruct ions were presented on th^ cov^r. of a booklet 
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followed by an intact copy of the story and then each of its 66 sentences 
listed individually with an accompanying five-point rating scale. The 
rating scale ranged from, "very un important" to "very important" (1 to 5, 
respectively). Subjects worked at their own pace and were free to refer 

back to the story and their ratings. Most raters finished in about 20 

\\ " . " v • ■ ■ 

mi nutes. 

* 

Results and Discussion t 

i" Pichert and Anderson (1977) found that reader perspective greatly 

influenced rated importance as shown by very low correlations between mean 

sentence ratings for different perspectives. In the present study , we 

replicated this finding: the correTat ion between the mean ratings for the » , 

• tf% I ' . ... 

burglar and homebuyer perspectives^ averaged across background groups, was^ 

.02. Correlations between the two perspectives within background groups 

were .20; -.25, and .12 for the police, real estate, and education groups, 

respectively. Correlations between different background groups within a 

perspective were mu^h higher than between different perspectives. Correla- 

tions between police and real estate students, between police and education 

students, and between real estate and education students, respectively, 

were .75, .92, and. 77 under the burglar perspective; .89, .90, and .96 

under homebuyer perspective, and .59, .63, and .63 under the control 

perspective. 

While the correlational analyses showed that subjects rated the 
importance of sentences in the story differently when asked to take a home- 
buyers perspective than when asked to assume the burglar perspective, by 
themselves these analyses tell us little about where and how these rati ngs I 
differ. Do these ratings diverge on some, most, or all^of the sentences? 

15 
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Is there -a pattern to their disagreements? In the present study, a clear 
prediction can be made: The ratings of the two perspectives will diverge 
on those sentences which were written to commur)icate information important to 
one or the other of the perspectives. Therefore, an analysis of variance was 
performed on sets of sentences which we determined a priori to be of particul 
interest to burglars or homebuyers. This analysis provided a more revealing 
'test of the effect of readers 1 background, perspective, and sentence type 
on subjects' mean ratings for the two sentence sets. In this and all other 
analyses, of variance reported in this paper, the unweighted means method 
was used to compensate for unequal numbers of.subjects. The mean ratings 
are presented in Table I. The background of the rater was marginally sig- 
nificant, F(2,^6) = 3.08, .06, MS E = .49, as the police gave the 
highest overall ratings an^ real estate students the lowest (police 3.27, 
real estate = 2.87, educatiop = 3.1*0- 



Insfert Table I about here. 



As anticipated, the main effects of reader perspect i ve F (2 , ^6) ^ 2.27, 
£ > .10, and sentence type F < I, did not reach significance, but the 
Perspective X Sentence Type interaction was highly significant, F(2,46) * 
64.5, p <■ .001, MS- = .55. As shown in Table I, the ratings for readers in 
each of the assigned perspectives was much higher for perspective-relevant 
than perspective- i rrelevant information. Every one of the forty sentences " 
exhibited the predicted pattern. Simple main effects tests revealed that 
for the burglar perspective, burglar sentences were rated as more important 
than homebuyer sentences, F(l,46) = 38.^, £ < .001, and that for the home- 
buyer perspective, the pattern of ratings was reversed, £(1,46) ■« 89-3, 

16 
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.001. For the control perspective raters, the two sets did not differ 
significantly, F(1 ,46) = 1.97,i£> .10. ; 

The Background X Sentence Type interaction did not approach significance, 
i . " . 

p(2,i|6) = 1.09, £ > -30» but the Background X Perspective X Sentence Type 

interaction was marginally significant, £(4,46) = 2.43, £= -06, MS £ » .55. 
Inspection of Tabte I reveals that police rated the burglar sentences as 
more important than did the real estate or education students under the 
homebuyer perspective (2.60, 1.49, and 1.66, respectively). This is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that naturally occurring perspectives influenced 
perceived importance: The police raters evaluated the burglar items as 
important even when asked to pretend to be homebuyers. Perhaps security 
is a special concern of police homebuyers in the real world. Unexpectedly, J 
real estate raters rated homebuyer sentences as less important than police 
or education students when asked to take on the burglar role (1.75, 2.91, 
and 2.81 respectively). 

The study confirms Pichert and Anderson ' s (1977) finding that reader 
perspect ive . i s a powerful determinant of perceived importance. In contrast 
to text structure analyses which seem to suggest that importance is an 
inherent property of the text and therefore invariant across perspectives, 
the correlation of sentence importance ratings between the burglar and 
homebuyer perspect i vesapp roaches zero. Sentences designated a priori as 
homebuyer or burglar sentences were rated important or unimportant depending 
upon the ass igned perspective of the rater, as signalled by the sizeable 
interaction between perspective and sentence type. Although there was a 
hint of an effect of reader background in a marginally significant three- 
way interaction, there was little evidence that burglar and homebuyer 
sentences were differentially valued as a function of the reade r ' s backg round. 
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In order to provide a measure sensitive to the effect of reader 
perspective with which to test the focusing and slot-filling hypotheses in 
Experiment 2, ten homebuyer and, ten burglar sentences were selected that 
maximized the difference between the means of the ratings from the two 
perspectives. Thus, for example, a sentence was included in the ten- 
sentence burglar set only if i t was rated as very important from the burglar 
perspective and relatively unimportant from the homebuyer perspective. The 
sentences selected constituted an operational definition of the information 
important to the burglar and homebuyer schemata. Both groups of ten 
sentences were proper subsets of the twenty sentence sets selected a priori 
by the experimenters. The sentences selected were among the best dis- 
criminators for each of the background groups. The 10 homebuyer sentences 
represented the 7, 9, and 8 best discriminators among the police, real 
estate and education ratings respectively. The 10 burglar sentences rep- 
resented the 8, 8, and k best discriminators among these same ratings. 
These ten-sentence sets were the bases of the analysis of reading time and 
recall in Experiment 2. Subjects for Experiment 2 were drawn from the same 
populations as in Experiment I in order to ensure the validity of the 
identification of perspective-relevant sentences. 

Exper i men t 2 

He thod 

Design and subjects . The 3 X 3 X 2 design was the same as in 
Experiment I: Reader background and assigned perspective were between- 
subjects variables, and sentence Jype was a wi thin-subjects variable. The 
37 police, '35 real estate, and 3^ education students were recruited fi 
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the same populations as in Experiment I. Subjects volunteered and were paid 



was presented one sentence at a time on a plasma screen via the PLATO IV 
interactive computer-assisted instruction system. Presentation was subject- 
paced: When the reader pressed a key on the console, the currently displayed 
sentence was erased and the next sentence presented. The PLATO system 
automatically stored the exposure time for each sentence. 

Subjects were tested in groups of six or fewer. As subjects arrived, 
the experimenters logged them onto PLATO, which assigned them to conditions 
according to a predetermined counterbalanced order, and then displayed 
instructions. Prior to the experimental passage, subjects read an unrelated 
500-word story to familiarize them with PLATO text presentation. At the 
conclusion of the practice passage, subjects were informed that the most 
important story would follow. One-third of the subjects were instructed 
to take the burglar perspective, one-third the homebuyer perspective, and 
one-third received instructions that did not specify a perspective. 

Following the instructions, subjects read the passage. Each time 
a subject finished reading a sentence, he or she pushed a button to view 
the next sentence. All sentences were presented at the same location in 
the center of the screen. The reading times for a 1 1 sentences were auto- 
matically /ecorded. When subjects finished reading the passage, they spent 
a 10-minute filled retention interval working on the Miller Analogies Test * 
before attempting recall of the passage. Recall instructions stressed that 
subjects were to write down every th i ng they could recall about the passage. 
Subjects were told to recall the passage as accurately as possible, but to 



for their participation. 



Apparatus and procedure . The passage described in the first experiment 
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express in their own words everything they could recall, even if they had 
forgotten the exact wording. Finally, subjects were given an eight-question 
debriefing questionnaire adapted from one used by Pichert and Anderson 
(1977). The questionnaire queried whether they remembered their perspective 
and the degree to which they had kept it in mind while reading and recalling 
the story. 

Results and Discussion 

— . *, 

Recall. The passage was divided into idea units, and the free-recall 

protocols were scored for substance or gist recall of the idea units 

"7 

identified. Interrater reliability for the scoring was .90. The proportion 
correctly recalled for the two ten-sentence sets selected on the basis of 
the ratings in Experiment I was entered into a three-w^y analysis of 
variance with background, perspective, and sentenc^tli^pe as factors. Eight 
of the subjects who read the passage and whose reading times were recorded 
withdrew from the experiment (du<> to schedule conf I i cfs/before completing 
recall of the story and were excluded from the recal I Jfena lyses . 

The Perspective X Sentence Type interaction replicated Pichert and 
Anderson's major findings, £^2,89) - 16.1, £ < - 001 - MS e " •° 13 ' As shoWn 
in Table 2, subjects in the burglar and homebuyer perspectives each recalled 
more of the information relevant to their own perspective than they did of 
the other perspective-relevant information. Simple main effects tests 
revealed that readers assigned the burglar perspective recalled more burglar 
than homebuyer information, £(1,89) ■ kk.k 9 £< .001. Although readers with 
the homebuyer perspective did not recall significantly more homebuyer 
information , F_( I , 89) ■ 2.10, .05 < £ K '20, the means of the two sentence 
sets were in the predicted direction. This was true despite the fact that 

20 
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the burglar sentences weremore memorable overall than the homebuyer 
sentences, as indicated by a significant main effect of sentence type 
favoring burglar over homebuyer sentences (.392. vs. .319), JF( 1,8.9) = 20.*», 
p_ < .001, MS £ - .013, and by a simple main effect i ndi cat i ng ' that control 
subjects recalled more burglar than homebuyer sentences, Fjl,89) - 6.6*», 
g_ < .01. Thus, although the recall of the homebuyer readers did not produce 
a statistically significant difference, it did reverse the overall pattern, 
lending additional support to the finding that pe rspec t i ve- re I evan t 
information is better recalled.' 



nsert Table 2 about here. 



The Background X Sentence Type interaction did not reach significance 
F(2,89) ■ 1.5, 2. > Although police recalled more burglar than homebuyer 

material, so 'did the other two groups. The main effect of background was 
significant, £^2, 89) - 10. I, £ < - 001 - MS E ° '° 56 ' as education students 
remembered most and real estate students least (police = .3^9, real estate 
- .265, education « .^52). Neither the main effect of perspective, 
F(2,89) = 1.69, 2. > • 1 5 p nor the three-way interaction, £ < I , approached 
s ign i f i cance. 

Two additional subsidiary analyses were conducted to examine recall of 
other sentences. A three-way analysis of variance of the proportion correct 
for the original 20-sentence sets produced the same pattern of results. 
A two-way analysis of variance of the 26 filler sentences important to 
neither perspective revealed a ^significant effect -of reader background, 
F(2,89) * 10. I, 2. < - 00, » ,>,S E = - 026 ' as education students again recalled 
most, real estate students least (police « .272, real estate = .208, 
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education * .385). This suggests that the effect of background on perspec- 
tive-relevant items reported above was due to differences in the overall 
performance levels of the groups rather than anything specific to the 
perspectives involved. For the filler sentences, neither the effect of 
perspective nor the Background X Perspective interaction approached signifi- 
cance, bo th Fs < I . 

Reading time . Reading times were converted to milliseconds per syllable 
to control for sentence length, averaged across the ten-sentence rating sets, 
and entered into a three-way analysis of variance to test the effects of 
reader background perspective, and sentence type and their interactions. 

The Perspective X Sentence Type interaction was significant, £,(2,97) a 
3.85, 2. < -05» ms e a '85- Table 2 indicates that readers in both the 
burglar and homebuyer perspectives spent more time on those sentences 
important to their perspective. Thus, in the present study in which 
reading times of individual sentences were recorded, readers spent more 
time on perspec t i ve- rel evan t sentences. For homebuyer readers , the simple 
main effect of sentence type was significant, £(l,97) = 5-5, £_ < -01, as 
these readers spent more time reading the homebuyer than the burglar 
sentences. For the burglar perspective readers, the simple main effect 
was not significant, F(l,97) - 2.06, .05 < £ < .20, but the trend reflected 
in the means was in the predicted direction and opposite to that of readers ^ 
in the control perspective, F(l,97) = 1.8*. .05 < £ < .20. This result 
supports the selective attention or focusing hypothesis. 

The Background X Sentence Type Interaction was also significant, 
p (2,97) - 5.1, £ < .01, MS E * .85. Police spent slightly longer on burglar 
than homebuyer sentences (255 vs. 2^5 mi I h seconds) , but educa t ion s tudents 
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reversed this trend (2^0 vs. 262), and real estate studen^ divided their 
time almost equally (253 vs. 257). For the police at least, this result 
seems to support the at-tentional hypothesis, with additional processing 
directed, toward information relevant to the reader's background. None of 
the other effects approached significance, £ > .15 in all cases. 

Subsidiary analyses of reading times for other sentences produced 
little of interest. When the reading times -for the original 20-sentence 
sets were analyzed, the pattern of results was quite similar, except that 
homebuyer sentences took longer to read than burglar sentences, and that 
the Background X Sentence Type interaction was only marginally significant, 
/ £ => .058. In a two-way analysis of variance for the reading times of the 

26 filler sentences, ne i thoT reader background, assigned perspective, nor 
their interaction was significant, £ > -'5 in all cases. 

General Discuss ion 
In the present study, the powerful role of perspective in the compre- 
hension process was again demonstrated, confirming the results of Pichert 
and Anderson (1977). Importance ratings and the likelihood of recall were 
both affected by instructions to assume a particular perspective. Further, 
the study suggests that perspective instructions, and the schemata thus 
activated, act in part to focus attention and direct additional processing 
to the appropriate portions of the text. Regardless of their background, 
readers spent more time on those portions of the text relevant to their 
assigned perspective. Although not all of the simple effects tests revealed 
significance, all comparisons were in the predicted direction and those that 
failed to attain conventional significance levels represented reversals of 
the pattern of results exhibited by the control subjects. In addition, 
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reading time data from two additional experiments using similar' materials 
and procedures favor the selective attention hypothesis (ReyKplds, Note l).. 
Although the present research is limited by the fact that a single passage 
was used, the results are consistent with research demonstrating that 
inserted questions (Reynolds & Anderson, in press; Reynolds et al., 1979) 
and instructional objectives (Rothkopf 6 Billington, 1979) also produced 
longer reading times for relevant portior^ of the text. in addition, 
Cirilo and Foss (r980) have found support for the selective attention j 
hypothesis as reflected by longer reading times for important sentences in 

texts. • 

It should be noted that Cirilo and Foss defined importance in terms of 
the position of a sentence in a hierarchical text structure, and manipulated 
importance by presenting the same sentence in different texts. In the 
present study we defined importance in terms of the reader's perspectiv^, 
and therefore were able to manipulate importance while us i-ng the same 
sentences in the same text. In discussing their results, Cirilo and Foss, 
emphasize the role of textual clues in the selective attention account. 
These cues might include" "shifts in subject or verb tense, the type of 

connection between the current sentence and those preceding it (e.g., a 
V 

temporal sequence versus causal implications), the presence of a referring 
expression that points to an already important referent, and so on 11 (p. )06) 
These cues mark those portions of a text which are important and determine 
where additional processing should be allocated. In the present study, 
however, the cues to the text were the same regardless of perspective. Thus 
it was the reader's perspective and the schemata thus activated which 
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directed attention. The present study, therefore, represents an important 
extension of support for the selective attention hypothesis. 

Our findings provide no support for the slot-filling hypothesis. The 
two encoding hypotheses, however, are not strictly mutually exclusive. 
There may be other domains in which the slot hypothesis will provide a 
better account of processing effects. Therefore, the present study should 
not be taken as strong disconf i rmation of the slot-filling hypothesis. For 
example, in the two experiments by Reynolds (Note l) reaction times to a 
secondary task were recorded as well as reading times. Reading time data - 
once again supported the focusing hypothesis, but the secondary ^sk data 
could be interpreted as consistent wi th the slot-filling notion- 

Nor are the two hypotheses presented here jointly exhaustive of the 
possible explanations for the role of activated schemata during encoding. 
Cirilo and Foss (1980), for example, proposed an alternate hypothesis that 
would also predict longer reading times for sentences designated important 
in a story grammar structure: 

Al ternat'ively, it is possible that high-level propositions are 
more difficult to i ntegratu^wfth the previous context as the 
overal I macros tructure is being built during comprehension. 
High-taye! propositions typically introduce new material rather 
than expand upon material already presented. ... In this sense, 
the content of high-level propositions may Y be lass, predi ctable 
than the content of lower level ones which tend to elaborate on 
a I ready es tablished ideas. (p. 97) 
This analysis does seem to make the same prediction for reading times as 

the selective attention hypothesis, given Cirilo and Foss's importance 

i 

manipulation. There are, however, two points which favor the selective 
attention hypothesis. First, the 'process i ng difficulty hypothesis is less 
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parsimonious than the attent i onal "hypo^es I s in accounting for Cirilo and 
Foss's data: Wh,i*l e the selective hypothesis presets both longer reading 
times and better recall for important^ materi al , the processing difficulty 
hypothesis makes only the former prediction (Cirilo 6 Fqss^ 1980, p* 97) 
and In fact seems to imply that recall shjpul d be worse. Second, it is not 
c)ear that the processing difficulty hypothesis can predict the longer 
"reading times for perspeoti ve- re! eyant information reported in tr/i s paper. 
Since Che previpus text is the same regardless of perspective, the relation 
ship of a given sentence to this textual context will not vary, and no 
differences in processing difficulty are predicted. If one were to 
extrapolate from the process i ng. di ffi cu I ty analysis and consider the 
difficulty of in teg rating* the information with the reader's perspective- 
activated schemata, the processing difficulty hypothesis appears to make 
the opposite prediction from the selective attention hypothesis. Burglar 
relevant information would seem to be more predi ctab !e from the burglar 
perspective and should therefore be-processed more rapidly. Our finding, 
however, was- that perspective-relevant information was processed more 
slowly, supporting the attentional hypothesis. ^ ^ 

The present study dFd not demonstrate a very powerful role for ^fie 
readers' background knowledge and inte resits . as neither importance ratings 
nor recall demonstrated the predicted effects. Readers' backgrounds did 
affect reading timeV, however, largely because the police spentmore time 
on sentences containing information that would aid a burglar. There was 
also a nonsj^f leant- trend in the predicted direction for recall. The 
failure to demonstrate a stronger effect for reader background may have 
been due in part' to the recruitment of real estate students from an 
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introductory community col lege' course. Perhaps these students were as a 
group ^oo heterogeneous, and as individuals not suf f i ci en 1 1y i ncul ca ted in 
the field, to have the elaborated and speci ali zed knowledge structures 
needed to provide a strong test of the effect of reader background, Pe/haps 
too, the use of the powerful assigned perspective manipulation tended to 
swamp any effects which might have been observed. In any case, the signifi- 
cant effect of reader background on reading time is suggestive and merits 
further study. v v. 

One final caution is in order. Our results show that reading times , 
as well as recall and rated importance, are affected by the relevance of 
information to a reader's assigned perspective. This finding is consistent ' 
with the selective attention hypothesis. It does not, however , prove that 
increased attention as reflected by reading time is necessary for improved 
recall. What readers did during that extra time is unknown. It is possible 
that It was spent in processes other than those that produced the improved 
recall Csee Reynolds et al . , 1979, for a more complete discussion). The 
resul ts do, however , clearly demonstrate the effect of reader perspective 
during comprehens i on i tse I f , just as Anderson and Pichert (1973) demonstrated 
its effect at retrieval. 
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Table 1 

Importance Ratings., for Burglar and Homebuyer Sentences 3 





Background 


Sentence 


Type 


Perspdct ive 


Burgl ar 


Homebuyer 




Police (N=5) 


k. 07 


2.91 


Burg 1 ar 


Real Estate (N=5) 


3.88 


1.75 




Education (N=7) 


4.24 


2.81 




Unwei ghted Mean 


4.06. 


2.49 




Police (N=6) 


2.60' 


3-91 


Homebuyer 


Real Estate (N=7) 


1 . 49 


4.37 




Education (N=5) 


1.66 


4 . 46 




Unweighted Mean 


1 .92 


4.25 




Police (N=5) 


3.25 


2.91 


Control 


Real Estate (N«8) 


3.16 


2.58 




Education (N=7) 


2.86 


2.79 




Unweighted Mean 


3.09 


2.76 

4 



1 



a Ratings ranged from "I", very unimportant, to "5", very important. 
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Table 2 

Proportion Recall and Reading Time in Milliseconds per Syllable 
for Homebuyer and Burglar Sentences 







Proportion 


Recall 


Readi ng 


Ti me 


Pe r spec t i ve 


Background 


Sen tence 


T — 

Type 


Sen t^pce 


• 

Type 




.i 


Burgl ar 


Homebuyer 


Bu rg 1 a r 


Homebuyer 




Police ( N= 1 3 . 1 3 ) 3 




.256 


2^0 


229 




Real Estate ( N= 1 2 , 12) 




.256 


293 


278 


Burglar 


Education (N=IO,ll) 




.*»09 


235 


232 




Unweighted Mean 


.i»93 


.307 


256 


2**6 




Police (N=I0,I2) 


.271 - • 


.299 


282 


275 




Real Estate (N=l 1 , 12) 


.2^3 


.267 


250 


263 


Home buy e r 


Education ( N= 10,11) 


.A23 


.i»89 


'2^3 


285 




Unweighted Mean 


• 312 


.352 


2 58 


275 
















Police (N=I0,II) 


.463. 


.332 


2^3 


231 




Real Estate (N=l 1 , 1 1 ) 


.229 


. 162 


216 


231 


-Con trol 


Education ( N= 1 1 , 1 2 ) 


.i»23 


.398 


2^2 


268 




Unweighted Mean 


• 372 


.298 


23 1 * 


2A3 



Number of subjects for recall and reading 



time measures , 



respectively. 



